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with his daily work boldly and without cringing. I hope no one will 
interpret my recommendations of extreme caution as in any degree sug- 
gesting that the teacher of German must be ashamed of his calling or 
timorous in following it. He must exact of his students the same type 
of serious, hard work as they are required to do in other classes. Nothing 
could harm us more than to be slack in our requirements because our 
subject is at present not a popular one. Emphasis upon beauties of style 
or form, relevant allusion to kinship of English and German, objective 
incidental study of such facts about German life as arise in connection 
with the class work, thorough phonic drill, solid training in fundamental 
good habits: these basic things in our teaching procedure must con- 
tinue. If, in addition^, we can invent devices that will enliven our 
work and also aid in keeping the real fires of devotion and patriotism 
alive, so much the better, so long as these more or less extraneous ac- 
tivities are kept under control. The same Yankee ingenuity and grit 
which, we hope and trust, will enable our boys on the other side to win 
a final victory over a most powerful enemy, will, I am confident, show 
us the way, in our humble yet extremely important 3chool-room task 
here at home, to do the thing in which we believe in manner that will 
disarm our critics and vindicate our judgment. 
To that end let all our energies be bent. 
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The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South held its third annual meeting at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on 
Friday and Saturday, May 3 and 4. After the informal reception and dinner, 
Friday evening, addresses were given by Mr. John D. Shoop, Superintendent 
of the Chicago Public Schools, and Professor B. J. Vos, of the Indiana Uni- 
versity, President of the Association. 

The General Session on Saturday morning was devoted to the transaction 
of business and the discussion of topics of general interest. A representative 
of the U. S. Fuel Commission addressed the gathering in an earnest plea for 
the conservation of coal on the part of the members of the association both 
as individual citizens and as school authorities. This appeal struck the key- 
note of the entire convention — unqualified loyalty and patriotic service. 

In this spirit the next speaker, Mr. William B. Owen, President of the 
Chicago Normal School, treated the subject Modern Language Teaching in 
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Peace and War. The paper dealt chiefly with the teaching of German in its 
relation to the present world conflict and the future of modern language in- 
struction after the war. After outlining briefly his own interest in the 
promotion of the teaching of German in the past, and the well known reasons 
which educators like himself have been setting forth in support of the study 
of German, President Owen averred that henceforth the teaching of German 
language and literature would have to depend upon its intrinsic value to 
America and American civilization. The time has come, he said, for a re- 
valuation of values, for a new inventory of stock, for a formulation of a plan 
and purpose that is consistent with the issues involved and the principles at 
stake. In his opinion the objectionable features of certain practices of the 
German government, as revealed in its prosecution of the war, has cast a 
suspicion upon German instruction and German instructors, a suspicion that 
is exaggerated and even fanatic in extent, but nevertheless a serious factor 
which must be squarely met. It is necessary, he said, for teachers of German 
to prove that they are "one-hundred-per-cent" loyal Americans and that they 
are upholding American ideals, teaching American ideals, and interpreting 
German literature according to American ideals. The great achievements of 
German art and science should not be disparaged, the contributions of Ger- 
many in the field of philosophy and literature should be preserved for the 
world, but they should be subjected to close scrutiny, he concluded, should 
be critically sifted, and not to be accepted in toto, nor be presented with blind, 
eulogistic reverence. 

That these ideas met with hearty approval was shown not only by the 
applause with which the paper was received, but also by the resolution that 
Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin, offered for adoption 
in the German Section in the afternoon. This resolution, which was un- 
animously adopted, reads as follows: 

RESOLVED that we, the members of the German section of the 
Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South in annual convention assembled in the City of Chicago, recognize 
that in this time of war with Germany a special responsibility rests on 
all teachers of German, especially those who are of German birth or 
descent. To retain or win back the public confidence of the community 
in general and of parents and students in particular, we must prove, 
by word and deed, in the class room as well as in public and" private 
life, that the sympathetic and effective teaching of the language and 
literature of our present enemy is in no way incompatible with the 
most whole-hearted Americanism — an Americanism which includes the 
active and loyal support of the government in the prosecution of the 
war to victory and an uncompromising condemnation of those acts and 
policies of the German government which have so strongly offended 
our sense of justice and of human rights and against which we are 
fighting. In this spirit we hereby pledge ourselves, singly and as a 
body, to see to it that nothing in our attitude toward our subject or in 
the presentation of it shall in any way conflict with that national 
unity and patriotic devotion so absolutely essential in this crisis. 
It should be stated that Professor Hohlfeld had drafted this resolution 
before leaving Madison, and so although it is entirely in accord with the ex- 
pectations of President Owen, it is the' spontaneous expression of the sincere 
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convictions of the teachers of German, and shows that they are keenly alive 
to the situation, that they owe no allegiance to the kaiser, that they believe 
firmly in the value and dignity of their subject, and that the German language 
and literature can and will be taught so as to promulgate American ideals. 
The second pedagogical paper in the General Session was read by Pro- 
fessor Starr Willard Cutting, of the University of Chicago, on The Present 
Study of Modern Languages in its Relation to Past Theory and Practice. 
The speaker outlined clearly and precisely the development of the latest ideas 
of modern language instruction since the time when it divorced itself from 
the older method of teaching the ancient languages. Of especial interest were 
his investigations on the early American precursors of the epoch-making re- 
forms promulgated by Wilhelm Vietor. 

The last discourse of the General Session was by Professor John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, of the University of Illinois, on National Aspects of Modern Language 
Teaching in the Present Emergency. The speaker dealt largely with the 
present situation in the modern language field due to conditions brought on 
by the war: the decrease in the study of German and the resultant demand 
for French and Spanish, and the difficulties that must be met in supplying 
that demand. 

The sectional meetings for French, Spanish, and German were held at 
the same hour on Saturday afternoon, and since the writer could thus attend 
only the German section, he is unable to report on the other two meetings. 
The topics presented cover a wide range of problems in the teaching of 
French and Spanish, and the names of the speakers participating would give 
one reason to believe that the meetings were of great interest and value to 
those present. One of the most significant proceedings of the meeting of the 
French section was the passing of the following resolution: 

"WHEREAS, we are informed that the following resolution has been 
passed in the German section of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South: (Here follows the resolution 
stated above.) 

"BE IT RESOLVED by the members of the French section of the 
Association that we deplore with our German colleagues the present 
attitude of many school boards and other authorities in discontinuing, 
without adequate consideration, the study of German, often without 
providing a substitute of equal pedagogic and cultural worth, and that 
as teachers we affirm our conviction that, from an educational and 
practical point of view, the German language and literature have not 
lost their value to American students." 
In the German Section, which was presided over by Professor Hermann 
Almstedt, of the University of Missouri, the papers read were unusually well 
thought out and offered many helpful hints. Miss Lydia M. Schmidt, of the 
University High School, Chicago, read the report of the Syllabi Committee, 
which was followed by the excellent paper of Dr. John C. Weigel, of the 
University of Chicago, on The Acquisition of a Vocabulary. The ideas pre- 
sented, part of a forthcoming volume on methods in collaboration with sev- 
eral colleagues, were based upon psychological investigations and promise to 
be of great value in the teaching of modern foreign languages when avail- 
able in print. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Miss Gertrude von Unwerth, of the 
Northeast High School, Kansas City, Mo., her paper of A Card Game That 
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Aims at a More Comprehensive Knowledge of Geography was read by Pro- 
fessor E. F. Engel, of the University of Kansas. The topic discussed what 
she had been able to do with a card game, which is similar to the well known 
"Authors", in arousing interest in the otherwise rather dry subject of geo- 
graphy. The Open Sesame to Language Study, by Miss Olga Mueller, of the 
Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo., demonstrated the use she has been mak- 
ing of the imagination in arousing the interest of her pupils in acquiring a 
knowledge of German beyond the scope of the text books studied. 

Professor Paul H. Grummann, of the University of Nebraska, followed 
with valuable suggestions on the Cultural Values in Modern Language In- 
struction. On the side of method the speaker's message was largely a plea 
for the rational study of grammar, the appeal to the intelligence of the 
student, and a broader reading of literary masterpieces for their cultural 
values, without however neglecting oral practice in the acquisition of the 
foreign idiom. Professor Grummann showed by concrete examples how mis- 
understandings could be avoided, especially in the present crisis, if our 
students had been furnished with a broader cultural, historical background 
in their study of German literature. 

The final paper, on Adjusting Instruction in German to Conditions Im- 
posed by the War, was read by Professor J. D. Delhi, of the University of 
Wisconsin. The speaker outlined clearly many of the subtle difficulties that 
now beset the path of the teacher of German, obstacles that would under 
more normal conditions not develop, and he offered many suggestions as to 
the choice of reading material, requirements, etc., that would help the teacher 
avoid embarrassing situations in his relations with his pupils. This paper 
appears in the present number. 

Quite in accord with these hints, Professor Hohlfeld had offered earlier 
in the afternoon a resolution that a committee of five be appointed, with 
power to act, to furnish such information as might be feasible and helpful 
to teachers of German to assist them in adjusting themselves to the new 
problems thrust upon them by the present state of national and international 
affairs. 

The writer has seldom attended a convention of modern foreign language 
teachers at which the papers presented were so well thought out, to fiinshed 
in form, and so seriously presented. It was more than a teachers' meeting; 
it was a convention of patriotic leaders, keenly aware of their duty as Ameri- 
can citizens in troublous times, of their responsibilities as guardians of the 
education of "Young America." The seriousness of the times seemed to be 
ever present in the hearts and minds of air who attended, not as an oppres- 
sive but as an impressive force, and the spirit of healthy optimism in a period 
of great mental stress filled us all with sanguine hope for a brighter future, 
when the dark war clouds of today will have rolled away, when present pre- 
judice will have given place to mutual understanding, when every teacher 
can add his mite to the progress of the world's civilization without danger of 
being misunderstood. May that time soon come with the triumph of the 
American ideals for which we all are fighting and which will insure the 
peaceful progress of civilization with liberty, humanity, and the pursuit of 
happiness insured forever. 

University of Wisconsin. John L. Kind. 



